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Helen of Troy is one of the best known characters of Greek myth, renowned in epics from 
Homer to Hollywood. But was she really a 'bad woman 1 who deserted her husband for the 
young and beautiful Paris and so caused the Trojan War? Not all Greeks believed this. 
Euripides dramatised a very different story in his Helen - a play which is a comedy to a 
modern audience, however far removed it is from Aristophanes' knockabout political farces, 
the comedies of the Fifth Century. 

Is Helen a Comedy? 

Certainly no Athenian would have called Helen a comedy. It was one of three tragedies, 
followed by a satyr play, which Euripides presented at the Great Dionysia of 412. The 
distinction between comedy and tragedy was clear. A spectator who dozed off in the 
Theatre of Dionysus would know at once on waking what kind of play he was watching. 
Comedy had double the number of chorusmen, and comic actors wore ridiculous and 
indecent padded costumes. Comedy was full of obscene jokes, many about members of the 
audience; it broke the theatrical illusion by referring to a world outside the play. In The 
Frogs Dionysus (patron god of the theatre), terrified by a bogy in the underworld, begs his 
priest, sitting in the front row, to rescue him - 'so we can have a drink together after the 
show'. Nothing like this happens in Helen. But perhaps an idea that comedy and tragedy 
were coming together was in the air. The Symposium, which Plato wrote in the 380s but set 
in 416, ends with most of the guests asleep after Agathon' s party to celebrate his first prize 
for tragedy at the Lenaea. But Socrates, the only person still capable of rational argument, 
urges Agathon and Aristophanes (a tragic and a comic dramatist) to agree that the man who 
can write a comedy can also write a tragedy, and a competent tragic writer can also be a 
comic writer. 

Euripides, now around seventy, had long been the maverick of the Athenian theatre: 
audiences loved his songs but distrusted his 'advanced' ideas. Did he consciously create a 
new type of 'tragedy' in Helen? One which reminds us of Shakespeare's comedies, but to the 
Athenian audience may have breathed the spirit of Homer? If the Iliad is the precursor of 
tragedy surely the Odyssey has a claim to be the ancestor of comedy: Henry Fielding called it 
'the eatingest epic'. 



Different Versions of Helen's Story 


Helen often appeared on the stage as an object of hatred. In Euripides' Trojan Women she is 
a born survivor, reviled by the Trojans, who argue that Aphrodite, not she, is to blame for 
the War. In Orestes Electra maliciously reports that Helen has cut off only the ends of her 
hair in mourning for Clytemnestra, to preserve her beauty. Euripides must have found it 
piquant to depict this wicked woman as a wronged innocent. She is also a resourceful 
heroine who tactfully guides her less intelligent husband to the right decisions. Perhaps the 
first audience remembered the acute yet gracious hostess of the Odyssey , who recognised 
Telemachus as Odysseus' son before Menelaos did, and mixed an Egyptian drug into the 
wine to banish her guests' sorrows. But Euripides' Helen has no need to excuse her 
unfaithfulness. Whisked away by Hermes she has lived virtuously in Egypt under the 
protection of good King Proteus. Meanwhile Greeks and Trojans have fought over a 
phantom, which Menelaos has carried off in triumph at the fall of Troy. 

The play takes place on the day Menelaos is shipwrecked off the coast of Egypt. Helen too 
has her troubles: the new king Theoclymenus is determined to marry her and she has taken 
sanctuary at Proteus' tomb. Her recognition scene with Menelaos is long delayed: she has 
great difficulty in persuading him to accept the evidence of his eyes. Then their joyful 
reunion is cut short by fears for Menelaos' safety if the king discovers his identity. The king's 
sister, the wise prophetess, Theonoe, promises to keep their secret, and Helen devises a 
cunning plan: Menelaos pretends he has seen himself drown, and Helen asks the king for a 
ship to perform funeral rites for her husband at sea. Thus after slaughtering countless 
Egyptians the Greeks escape, leaving Theonoe to face her brother's vengeance - until the 
Heavenly Twins, Helen's brothers, appear to stop him and to prophesy that one day Helen 
too will be divine. 

Euripides did not invent this entire amazing story. Herodotus too heard from the priests of 
Memphis that Helen spent the War in Egypt. But Euripides' version owes most to 
Stesichorus, a Sixth Century poet from Sicily, who wrote narrative poems for choirs to sing. 
One of these so offended Helen that she struck him blind. (She was after all a goddess.) So 
he composed a Palinode; some of its few surviving lines read: 

That story is not true: 

You never went in the well-benched ships; 

You never came to the towers of Troy. 


Thereupon he recovered his sight. 



Philosophical Reflections 


An irreverent approach to myth pervades the play. Helen explains how Zeus took the form 
of a swan to seduce her mother Leda - and adds doubtfully, 'if the story is true'. Later she 
complains about her freakish birth: it's not normal for a woman to give birth to a white egg 
containing her children. Euripides' attitude was typical of the intellectuals of the late Fifth 
Century Enlightment, and Helen has been called a comedy of ideas. The characters are often 
confused: what is appearance, what is reality? There are several doubles: two Helens, the 
true and the false; two Greeks, Teucer and Menelaos, who arrive seeking help, and were 
probably played by the same actor. This reminds us of A Midsummer Night's Dream, but 
some of the original audience may have thought of Gorgias the sophist's treatise On the 
Non-existent in which he proved that 1) nothing exists; 2) if anything exists it cannot be 
known or thought by man; and 3) even if it can be apprehended, it cannot be 
communicated. Another philosophical distinction, between names and the objects they 
refer to, runs through the play. As Helen says of the phantom which has ruined her 
reputation: 'A name may be everywhere at once, but a person cannot be'. Contemporary 
thinkers debated whether names had a natural affinity with their objects or were chosen 
arbitrarily. Menelaos' baffled reflections give this idea a ludicrous turn: 

Another woman with the same name as my wife is living in this palace. But she said this 
woman is the daughter of Zeus. Could there be a man called Zeus by the banks of the Nile? 
No, there is only one Zeus, in heaven .... Is there another country called Lacedaemon, 
another Troy? I don't know what to say. Well, no doubt many cities in the wide world have 
the same names, many women too; nothing surprising in that. 

His illogical conclusion is that he should approach the local king because 'no man would be 
so barbarous as not to give me food after hearing my name'. 

The frequent references to aether, the pure air of heaven, also have a philosophical tinge. 
Hermes transported the real Helen through the aether; the phantom Helen was made of 
aether and vanished into it. A more serious note is struck by the prophetess Theonoe, who 
enters attended by maids carrying torches to purify the aether and burning sulphur to purify 
the ground. She expounds the philosophical faith that after death our minds sink into 
immortal aether and thus share in immortal understanding. 

No wonder Aristophanes depicted Euripides in The Frogs as praying to Aether among other 
private deities. At the end of the play Euripides unites the philosophical and Olympian faces 
of religion in a theatrical sensation when the Heavenly Twins appear. The chorus has 
appealed to them to speed Helen on her voyage home as they ride on horseback above the 
waves through the aether. Now surely they ride into the theatre on winged property horses 
suspended from the crane true gods from the machine. 



Helen in the Theatre 


Euripides uses yet mocks the conventions of tragedy. The suppliant pursued by brutal 
persecutors who trusts to a god's protection was a stock tragic figure: in Aeschylus Orestes 
takes refuge from the Furies at Apollo's altar. But Helen's conduct as a suppliant has an air 
of play-acting: she has camped out at Proteus' tomb in some comfort, bringing a mattress 
with her. The only tragic choice in the play is made by Theonoe: shall she risk her own life to 
protect the reunited couple? Her hesitation gives the opportunity for two suppliant 
speeches. No doubt the Chorus leader echoes the audience 's sentiments: 'I long to hear 
what Menelaos will say in defence of his life.' He does not disappoint them, with his 
rhetorical appeals to the dead Proteus - 'Old man, you who dwell in this stone tomb' and to 
Hades - 'Lord of the Underworld, I call on you to help me'. 

Menelaos is the source of the broadest humour, and the disgusting rags he wears (probably 
pieces of the sails) become a comic motif: he himself is embarrassed and disheartened by 
them and other characters often recoil from him. Once, though, he forgets them and 
commands Helen, 'Do not touch my robes'. Is Euripides playing up to Aristophanes' 
favourite joke about his dressing his characters in rags? Menelaos' encounter with the 
palace doorkeeper could almost be a 'porter scene' in Aristophanes. The fierce old woman 
browbeats the conqueror of Troy, threatening him with her fist and reducing him to tears. 
He can only lament: 'Alas, where is my famous army now?" 

The comedy becomes more sophisticated in the two scenes where Helen and Menelaos 
trick the Egyptian king into giving them a ship. Helen has dressed up for her part as a newly 
bereaved widow, changing into black, cutting her hair and appearing with tears on her 
cheeks. (The actor must have put on a new mask.) But the irony is not tragic, as when the 
audience knows Oedipus' fate and he alone is ignorant. Here audience and heroine share 
and enjoy the double meaning, as she assures the king: 'Blessings on you - and on me and 
my plans .... This day you will know my gratitude'. 

What kind of play is Helen? 

Helen is formally a tragedy (which does not prevent it having a happy ending); but it is a 
light-hearted play. So what was Euripides' intention? Perhaps the answer lies in the 
Demeter ode, whose relevance has puzzled commentators, apart from those who do not 
expect to find sense in a tragic chorus. It tells the story of Demeter's sorrow at the loss of 
her daughter, Persephone, to Hades, and of the blight she casts on the earth. Zeus cheers 
her by sending the Graces, the Muses with their songs and dances (the word 'chorus' is 
used) and Aphrodite with bronze cymbals and leather drums, 'and the goddess smiled, and 
took in her hands the deep-sounding pipe, delighting in its music'. Surely the audience 



remembered the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, which explained the origin of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries; there the goddess smiles and laughs at the scurrilous jokes of lambe - the origin 
of iambic verse. The chorus' songs and dances, the pipe accompaniment, spoken iambic 
lines, these are the main elements of drama, brought together to make a bereaved goddess 
smile. Is this Euripides' foundation myth for his invention of serious comedy in the middle of 
the increasingly bitter war with Sparta which cannot have been far from the thoughts of his 
audience? The sufferings of the Trojan War are only just below the comic surface of Helen. 
This theory may sound fanciful, but it is less outlandish than the notion of the nineteenth- 
century scholar, A.W. Verrall, who suggested that Euripides wrote Helen for a private 
production during the Thesmophoria at the house of an elderly Athenian maiden lady, to 
whom the character of Theonoe was a graceful compliment. (No prizes for the person who 
points out the greatest number of fallacies in this idea.) 

I have long cherished the memory of Janet Suzman's Helen in the Royal Shakespeare 
Company's series. The Greeks. Wearing dark glasses, sunbathing in front of a pyramid, she 
drawled: 'So this is Egypt'. Perhaps this was a caricature of the original, but in tone Helen 
differs from other Greek tragedies, even from Euripides' other romances: Ion may have 
contributed more to the plots of later comedy, but Helen breathes the same atmosphere as 
Shakespeare's most genial comedies. Yet Euripides first produced it a year after news came 
of the total loss of the expedition to Sicily; the Athenians were so divided and demoralised 
that a reactionary coup reinforced by a reign of terror was to hold temporary sway the next 
year. Sophocles served as one of ten Commissioners appointed to cope with the crisis. 
Euripides was never a public man: was his reaction to help his fellow citizens to retain a 
sense of proportion by inventing a new genre - serious comedy? 
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